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The Cold War Assumes a New Phase 


The meeting of the UN General Assembly has already given the diplomatic struggle between the 
United States and the Soviet Union a new aspect which calls for careful appraisal. 


In keeping with the purpose of this publication, which 
is to inform and interpret without advocating any policy, 
we are undertaking to furnish perspective on recent events 
at Flushing Meadows. It should be noted that the new 
proposals offered by Secretary Marshall are in line with 
the gradually unfolding purpose of our government to 
extend the role of the General Assembly, within the frame- 
work of the Charter. They appear to be only in part a 
reaction to Soviet strategy, since the limitations of the 
Security Council because of the unanimity rule on crucial 
questions (the veto) have been evident from the begin- 
ning. At the same time, Mr. Marshall’s proposal that a 
committee be created to study the voting procedure in the 
Council with a view to “liberalizing” is presumably not 
unrelated to the growing restlessness of the smaller nations 
over the preponderant influence of the great Powers. 
What he said is not to be interpreted as indicating a readi- 
ness on the part of the United States to have the veto 
eliminated from the Charter. His words were: “The 
United States would be willing to accept, by whatever 
means may be appropriate, the elimination of the una- 
nimity requirement with respect to matters arising under 
Chapter VI of the Charter, and such matters as applica- 
tions for membership.” Chapter VI concerns the settle- 
ment of disputes by peaceable means, not the use of coer- 
cive measures, 

It may also be noted that Mr. Vishinsky’s speech, whose 
sharpness apparently stunned the Assembly, is understood 
to have been prepared before Mr. Marshall spoke and 
was intended as a diplomatic “offensive.” Since the latter 
spoke first, the offensive and defensive roles were re- 
versed and Mr. Vishinsky was obliged hastily to incor- 
porate in his prepared address references to the Marshall 
proposals. Apparently the all-out attack on ‘“war- 
mongers” had been previously prepared and cannot be 
attributed to the onslaught of the Secretary of State. The 
exchange between the two governments exemplified the 
new “diplomacy” in which the “covenants”—if any—will 
certainly have been “openly arrived at.” 


What Does the Conflict Signify? 


The breach between Russia and the West has become 
more visible. Looked at, however, from the standpoint of 
the Charter it appears to be chiefly a measure of the lack 
of “unanimity” among the great Powers, not a disclosure 
of anything essentially novel in the United Nations situa- 


tion. The Charter envisions an effort to increase pro- 
gressively the range of this unanimity on matters affecting 
the peace of the world, on the theory that if concert among 
the great nations can be reached on such crucial questions 
the conditions of war are thereby eliminated or greatly 
reduced. The immediate point in dispute is, of course, 
the use of the veto, which the Soviet Union is charged 
with degrading into “abuse.” But since the “sovereign 
equality” of all member states is postulated, what consti- 
tutes “abuse” cannot easily be defined. What creates a 
threat to the peace is determined by different governments 
in accord with different criteria. Even the distinction be- 
tween a “substantive” and a “procedural” question is hard 
to put in specific terms. In the final analysis, therefore, 
the successful functioning of the UN depends on increas- 
ing the range of voluntary agreement among the top- 
ranking Powers. The veto has become a symbol in 
the conflict. 

Such considerations are reflected in disturbed comments 
now being made about the trend of affairs. The crisis, 
says one noted radio commentator, is not a UN crisis, but 
one of a world without peace. The “tough” policy adopted 
by our State Department in the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters is now bearing fruit, he said, in the UN. Another 
commentator offers a similar criticism and questions the 
proposed unilateral action with respect to peace with 
Japan. General McNarney is quoted in the press as say- 
ing last Saturday, “we cannot short of war force member 
nations to do what many of us think is the right thing. 
Even if we could, we would gain little, because agree- 
ments made under duress are not dependable.” 

David Lawrence, whose comment on Soviet-American 
relations was referred to in our issue of September 13, re- 
turned to the subject in his column on September 19. 
What Mr. Marshall’s speech really means, he says, is that 
“the Department of State has failed to come to a diplo- 
matic agreement with Russia on the major questions of 
the day and has decided instead to try to mobilize world 
opinion behind the American position.” Since all sug- 
gestions that the two governments try to compose their 
differences by direct negotiation “apparently have been 
of no avail” it appears that “the Department of State has 
come to a conclusion widely propagandized thus far in 
America—namely, that the Russians are not to be trusted 
and that negotiation is futile.” The piece concludes with 
this paragraph: 
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“While almost everybody in official circles professes to 
believe war is not near and that it is not inevitable, the 
persons responsible for our foreign policy do not seem 
to be able to answer the question of what next if Russia 
declines to be coerced by our public statements or by our 
use of dollars in Greece or by our economic aid to Europe. 
A re-examination of the record of our diplomacy in rela- 
tion to Russia might be helpful in determining what are 
the bases for Russian distrust of the United States and, 
conversely, American distrust of Russia. Can nothing be 
done any more by negotiation between the two countries 
that ought to respect and trust one another ?” 

Saul K. Padover contributed an editorial to PM (New 
York) on September 22 under the caption “Confound 
Their Language” using Genesis 11:7 as a text. He wrote 
in part: 

“It is one of the tragedies of our time that the United 
States and the Soviet Union do not speak the same lan- 
guage, morally, politically, economically, or socially. The 
barrier between the two is not merely the existence of 
different political and economic systems in each country. 
The matter lies far deeper than that. It lies in a failure 
—and, I think, deliberate failure—to understand one an- 
other’s ideas and way of life. This is, indeed, the root of 
the situation. So long as Americans and Russians are 
prevented from knowing one another, the world will re- 
main in a state of unbalance and instability.” 

Henry L. Stimson’s article in the current Foreign 
Affairs, which is attracting much attention, contains some 
paragraphs that are highly pertinent here: 

“In dealing with the Russians, both uncritical trust and 
unmitigated belligerence are impossible. There is a middle 
course. We do not yet know surely in what proportion 
unreasonable fears and twisted hopes are at the root of 
the perverted policy now followed by the Kremlin. As- 
suming both to be involved, we must disarm the fears and 
disappoint the hopes. We must no longer let the tide of 
Soviet expansion cheaply roll into the empty places left 
by the war, and yet we must make it perfectly clear that 
we are not ourselves expansionist. Our task is to help 
threatened peoples to help themselves. 

“But our main answer to the Russians is not negative, 
nor is it in any sense anti-Russian. Our central task in 
dealing with the Kremlin is to demonstrate beyond the 
possibility of misunderstanding that freedom and pros- 
perity, hand in hand, can be stably sustained in the western 
democratic world. This would be our greatest task even 
if no Soviet problem existed, and to the Soviet threat it is 
our best response. 

Whatever the ideological bases of Soviet policy, 
it seems clear that some at least of the leaders of Russia 
are men who have a marked respect for facts. We must 
make it wholly evident that a nonaggressive Russia will 
have nothing to fear from us. We must make it clear, 
too, that the western non-Communist world is going to 
survive in growing economic and political stability. If we 
can do this, then slowly—but perhaps less slowly than we 
now believe—the Russian leaders may either change their 
minds or lose their jobs.” 


Mr. Marshall's “Interim Committee’ 


The Secretary of State offered this substantive pro- 
posal: that the Assembly “create a standing committee of 
the General Assembly, which might be known as the In- 
terim Committee on Peace and Security, to serve until the 
beginning of its third regular session next September. The 
Committee would not, of course, impinge on the matters 
which are the primary responsibility of the Security Coun- 


cil or of special commissions, but, subject to that, it might 
consider situations and disputes impairing friendly rela. 
tions brought to its attention by member states or by the 
Security Council pursuant to Articles 11 and 14 of the 
Charter and report to the Assembly or to the Security 
Council thereon; recommend to the members the callin 
of special sessions of the Assembly when necessary, and 
might report at the next regular session on the desira. 
— establishing such a committee on a permanent 
asis.” 

Since the indications at this writing are that the pro- 
posal will be adopted, it is important to note exactly what 
this means in terms of the Charter. The texts of the two 
articles referred to above are as follows: 

Article 11 

1. The General Assembly may consider the general principles 
of cooperation in the maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity, including the principles governing disarmament and the 
regulation of armaments, and may make recommendations with 


regard to such principles to the members or to the Security Coun- 
cil or to both. 

2. The General Assembly may discuss any questions relating 
to the maintenance of international peace and security brought be- 
fore it by any member of the United Nations, or by the Security 
Council, or by a state which is not a member of the United Na- 
tions in accordance with Article 35, paragraph 2, and, except as 
provided in Article 12,1 may make recommendations with regard 
to any such questions to the state or states concerned or to the 
Security Council or to both. Any such question on which action 
is necessary shall be referred to the Security Council by the Gen- 
eral Assembly either before or after discussion. 


3. The General Assembly may call the attention of the Security 
Council to situations which are likely to endanger international 
peace and security. 


4. The powers of the General Assembly set forth in this Article 
shall not limit the general scope of Article 10.2 
Article 14 


Subject to the provisions of Article 12, the General Assembly 
may recommend measures for the peaceful adjustment of any situa- 
tion, regardless of origin, which it deems likely to impair the gen- 
eral welfare or friendly relations among nations, including situa- 
tions resulting from a violation of the provisions of the present 
na setting forth the Purposes and Principles of the United 

ations. 


It will be recalled that agreement on these articles was 
reached after strenuous debate at San Francisco, On the 
face of it the Marshall proposal appears to be a rather 
direct implementation of these permissive provisions. 
Moreover, Article 22 specifically provides that the General 
Assembly “may establish such subsidiary organs as it 
deems necessary for the performance of its functions.” 


The Vishinsky Blast 


While it was evident that Mr. Vishinsky was function- 
ing as a “minister of propaganda,” his speech was reveal- 
ing and needs to be examined with discrimination. 
Ambassador Austin has said that it was manifestly aimed 
at, and hit, a home target, and according to press report 
it was carried in full in Russian papers, which carried 
only excerpts from the Marshall speech. Yet the fact 
that it gave the impression of intemperateness and even 
violence may lead many to overlook portions that should 
be scrutinized in the light of the expressions of concern 
quoted earlier in this article. 


1 The reference is to Section 1 of Article 12 which reads: “While 
the Security Council is exercising in respect of any dispute or 
situation the functions assigned to it in the present Charter, the 
General Assembly shall not make any recommendation with regard 
to that dispute or situation unless the Security Council so requests.” 

2 Article 10 gives broad scope to discussion by the General As- 
sembly and allows it to make recommendations to the Security 
Council and to member states except as limited by Article 12. 
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It is worth noting that Mr. Vishinsky on the one hand 
gssails the American press as unfree because controlled 
by various private interests and on the other hand criti- 
cizes the government for allowing the press freedom to 
conduct the kind of propaganda to which he objects. This 
js more than an inconsistency, of which the annals of 
diplomacy are full; it is an illustration of the great com- 
plexity of the problem of freedom and control in the mod- 
rn world. 

. “War-monger” is a favorite Russian propaganda word, 
but when all due allowance is made for inaccurate quota- 
tion and strained interpretation Mr. Vishinsky was able 
to cite a number of inflammatory utterances by Amer- 
icans, some of them in high places, which are not con- 
gruous with our official professions of devotion to peace. 
A reader of the speech can hardly pass over lightly this 
comment on those who make warlike utterances: “Ap- 
parently they do not take into account the experience of 
the past wars which teach us that nowadays any new war 
inevitably becomes a new world war. They forget the 
fact that a new world war with all its inane destruction, 
ruin of many cities, extermination of millions of popula- 
tion and of vast material values accumulated through 
human labor will crush upon mankind as a new immense 
disaster and throw mankind many decades back.” 

On the other hand the denial of Soviet aggressiveness, 
and particularly of aggression on the part of the Balkan 
nations in the Soviet sphere runs counter to a mass of 
evidence. Mark Ethridge of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, who investigated the Near East situation for the 
United States and who was a member of the UN Com- 
mission sent there, has summarized his findings in an 
article reprinted from his paper in The New Leader for 
September 13. He reviews the struggle in Greece, dur- 
ing and following the war, between EDES—originally a 
resistance group whose leader, Zervas, has become Minis- 
ter of Security in the Greek Government—and EAM, the 
National Liberation Front, which included the Commu- 
nist Party, and its military arm, ELAS, Says Mr. Eth- 
ridge : 

“ELAS surrendered about 41,000 rifles, whereas the 
number it possessed had been estimated at four times that 
many. Great numbers of ELAS fighters, Communist 
politicos, and Slav Macedonians did take refuge in the 
northern countries. 

“Those who went to Albania were concentrated at the 
village of Rubig, near Tirana, where those above military 
age were assigned work-jobs and those of military age 
were given training. 

“About 4,000 of the refugees who went into Yugo- 
slavia were concentrated at Bulkes, some 80 miles north 
of Belgrade, where they were also given military train- 
ing, particularly in guerilla warfare. There was no evi- 
dence of training in Bulgaria. 

“The refugees waited in the Russian satellite countries 
for word of the next move while recruiting in Greece 
continued. One Gotchev, a Slavo-Macedonian, took four 
battalions of Greeks into the Yugoslav Army for further 
training, and himself became a major. 

“Agents of the Communist Party of Greece, acting as 
liaison officers, conducted refugees across the borders and 
arranged with representatives of the Governments of the 
three satellite countries to care for them until the day would 
tome when they should go back into Greece to fight.” 

This. of course, settles nothing concerning the merits 
of the Truman Doctrine, as policy, but it affords as credible 
testimony as is available to the fact that the division of 
the world into blocs, of which Mr. Vishinsky so hitterly 
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complains, is not a product of Western initiative. It also 
furnishes a commentary on his charge that the Western 
Powers use the UN as an instrument of national political 
policy. 

Likewise, Mr. Vishinsky’s formula for justifying occu- 
pancy of non-enemy countries is too neatly carved to suit 
immediate Soviet aims to be impressive: “The presence 
of foreign troops on the territory of non-enemy states 
should not have place unless such a presence is connected 
with the protection of the communications with ex-enemy 
territories during their occupation.” Yet he was undoubt- 
edly pointing out a grievous aspect of the postwar situ- 
ation. 

Mr. Vishinsky’s discussion of atomic energy control 
involves questions that cannot be considered here. In view 
of the indeterminate character of the negotiations on this 
subject we shall recur to it in an early issue of INFoRMA- 
TION SERVICE, 

Many in this country will sympathize with Mr. Vishin- 
sky’s characterization of the policy of the Netherlands 
with reference to Indonesia. Manifestly, however, the 
criticism is difficult to square with Soviet policy in other 
parts of the world. As for Iran, the keeping of the matter 
on the agenda which Mr. Vishinsky objects to is in no 
sense an irregular procedure and the history of that dis- 
pute would seem to warrant a certain hesitancy about 
calling it closed. 

The Korea question raises a different problem. Prob- 
ably no aspect of the peace-making more clearly illustrates 
what is, from the American point of view, an obstruc- 
tionist attitude on the part of the Soviet Union. A trouble- 
some feature, however, of Mr. Marshall’s proposal to 
present the matter to the UN is the fact that UN was 
not intended to be saddled with matters pertaining to the 
peace settlement. David Lawrence in the article above 
referred to suggests that “if the Korean question is to go 
before the Assembly now, the German and European 
questions growing out of World War II may similarly be 
submitted at a future date.” In theory the UN takes up the 
problem of peace where the Council of Foreign Ministers 
leaves off. Apparently what is happening now is that the 
General Assembly is being invoked to speed the grievously 
retarded processes of making the peace. 


Looking at the “Crossroads” Again 


A well-known weekly religious journal has recently 
criticized the statement, “Cross-Roads of American For- 
eign Policy” adopted by the Federal Council's Executive 
Committee on July 1. It is contrasted with the Council’s 
earlier document, “Soviet-American Relations,” in that it 
“makes no mention of co-existence and the peaceful com- 
petition of systems.” Such an interpretation overlooks 
what is perhaps the most explicit declaration justifying 
the co-existence of competing systems that has been made 
by a representative church body. The “Cross-Roads” 
statement says: 

“We believe that one cause of this increased tension, 
and a cause which it lies within our power to control, is 
failure to demonstrate that the American people stand for 
a basic moral and political principle and not merely for 
self-interest. The critical and supreme political issue of 
today is that of the free society versus the police state. 
It is not the economic issue of communism versus capital- 
ism or the issue of state socialism versus free enterprise. 
As to such matters, it is normal that there should be diver- 
sity and experimentation in the world. By a free society 
we mean a society in which human beings, in voluntary 
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cooperation, may choose and change their way of life and 
in which force is outlawed as a means to suppress or 
eliminate spiritual, intellectual and political differences be- 
tween individuals and those exercising the police power. 
The police state denies such rights... .” 

This is a definite repudiation of the idea that Chris- 
tianity might sanction coercion against a nation because 
its economic system is fundamentally different from ours. 
When the issue is clearly defined, in the language of the 
statement, “We shall have put in proper perspective the 
issues of communism, state socialism, cooperatives, capi- 
talism, free enterprise and other forms of social or eco- 
nomic life, admitting the right of all to experiment and 
seek by fair and tolerant methods to propagate their beliefs 
in the world.” 

It seems strange that the significance of these words 
should not have been more widely noted. 


The Work of Federal Community War Services 


A report of the work of the Office of Community War 
Services which describes its varied activities in readable 
form has now been issued by the Federal Security Agency. 
Established in 1941, as the Office of Defense, Health and 
Welfare Activities, it was headed for two years by Charles 
P. Taft, now president of the Federal Council of Churches. 
It was created to “help war-burdened communities dis- 
cover and develop their own resources to meet emer- 
gency needs,” and to channel to such places “the services 
needed to safeguard the health and welfare of people.” Its 
policy was to “find the sources of local initiative and lead- 
ership, to help mobilize them and bring to the community, 
with a minimum of red tape, those resources of the federal 
agencies which could reinforce its own resources. 

“This policy was based on the premise that citizens who 
moved from their home towns either to enter the armed 
services or to join the ranks of war workers were the 
responsibility not only of the community into which they 
went but of the government they were serving. CWS 
was the agent responsible for seeing that essential services 
were provided. 

“A further guiding principle was that whatever was 
done on an emergency basis should leave the community 
permanently stronger.” 

Wherever possible Community War Services worked 
through established agencies and operated its own pro- 
gram “only in those fields where no agencies for the pur- 
pose existed.” 

Many different types of activity were carried on. The 
“boom” towns needed a wide variety of services which the 
local resources could not possibly furnish: more adequate 
transportation, additional schools, new sewers, recreation 
programs, repression of venereal disease, day care for 
children—these are some of the services provided in dif- 
ferent communities. All of them were desperately needed 
to maintain the morale of war workers and service men. 

Work for the latter was, the report comments, “as full 
of variety as the broad patterning of the United States.” 
In midwinter, for instance, army maneuvers were carried 
on in the northern peninsula of Michigan. Troops were 
unloaded at Sidnaw, a town of 300 population. A service 
men’s center was needed at once for there was no place 
for the men to go in out of the cold. A Recreation 
representative soon found that the only suitable place was 
the Methodist community hall. “Affiliations in Sidnaw 
were divided between Methodist and Catholic. This was 
a time for all-out cooperation. The CWS representative 
suggested that the Methodist ladies invite the Catholics 
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to team up with them. The invitation was extended anj 
accepted. Sectarian barriers melted under the common 
bond of service to the soldiers.” 

Much was done to further public recreation programs 
in many places. 

“Conservative estimates indicate that between 250 and 
300 public systems have been created within the past six 
years. More than 150 additional communities in 33 states 
have similar plans under way for establishing recreation 
systems. Large cities all over the country have increased 
their budgets and expanded their programs. 

“In addition to the establishment of new city and town 
recreation departments, there has been a move in the 
direction of the pooling of funds, leadership, and facilities 
on the part of several communities and, in some instances, 
towns within a county or adjacent counties. . . . It is 
estimated that local public recreation authorities now 
operate between 17,000 and 25,000 separate recreation 
areas including playgrounds, buildings, indoor recreation 
centers, bathing beaches, golf courses, camps, and swim- 
ming pools.” In working out plans to provide the recrea- 
tion facilities needed to meet the emergency local officials 
and groups of citizens were “encouraged to consider per- 
manent goals.” “False barriers of the past were broken 
down between public agencies and private... .” 

Another grave problem was the protection of service 
men from venereal disease. For this “the mobilization of 
community forces” was as vital as medical care. The 
May Act, adopted in May, 1941, provided that “. . . 
prostitution shall be a federal offense in areas within such 
reasonable distances of Army and Navy camps as the 
Secretaries of War or Navy shall determine to be needful 
to the efficiency, health and welfare of men in the armed 
forces.” This law was invoked only twice. “Its very 
existence served as sufficient restraint.” But without 
community support of the government’s program. this 
might have been necessaty “many more times.” 

Community Welfare Services made possible a group 
approach to the problem on national, state, and local levels, 
Even yet, the report comments, “The full and combined 
force of medical, scientific, social, psychiatric, educational, 
legal, and religious agencies has never been brought to 
bear upon the far-flung problem. Efforts have been earnest 
but sporadic; in small areas they have shown encouraging 
results,” 

The conclusion is reached that “In many of the war 
towns scattered over the United States . . . spontaneous 
cooperation . . . was achieved in a high degree. Spon- 
taneity, however, had to be implemented and channeled. 
To outline the problems, to find solutions for them, and 
allocate responsibility in meeting them, agencies of the 
federal government, state authorities, and local officials 
and citizens entered into a working partnership that was 
unprecedented. The result was the incubation of a new 
kind of community organization, in which the full strength 
of local effort was brought to bear upon problems of the 
common good through an affiliation of widely represen- 
tative agencies in a central council, Through this council 
were brought to the areas of local need such resources 
from without the community—from federal and_ state 
agencies and national private agencies—as were useful to 
reinforce community effort. 

“It would be lamentable if the potentials of cooperative 
effort and the techniques of teamwork which the war 
brought out were not conserved through sound and cou- 
rageous planning; if gains such as the wiping out of bar- 
riers between public and private agencies and widespread 
use of volunteers in community effort were lost.” 
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